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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MARCH MONTHLY MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 12th March, 
at 7.30 p.m. It was hoped that a lantern-illustrated lecture 
on Modern Library Binding would have been delivered 
by Mr. Cedric Chivers, of Bath, but unfortunately for the 
Association, business makes its necessary for Mr. Chivers 
to be in New York on that date, so it will be impossible for 
him to be with us. Owing to the early publication of 
The Library Assistant this month there has been no time in 
which to make arrangements for any other gentleman to 
occupy Mr. Chivers’ place, but the President of the Associa- 
tion—Mr. H. T. Coutts—has very kindly volunteered to 
read a paper on the subject announced. Mr. Coutts has 
made a special study of library bookbinding for years, so he 
will speak with authority, and members may be assured of a 
profitable evening. 


HOLLAND EXCURSION AND SCHOOL. 


THE THIRD EASTER EXCURSION AND SCHOOL 
will be held in Holland, on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
on March 2\st, 22nd and 24th inclusive. 

Outline of Programme. 

Friday. ROTTERDAM to DORDRECHT, one of the finest eities of 
old Holland. After lunch to THE HAGUE, where the Royal 
Library will be visited, and to SCHEVENINGEN, 

Spend the night at The Hague. 
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Saturday. THE HAGUE. Visit the Mauritshuis, one of the most 
famous picture galleries in the world. 

Thence to LEYDEN, where the University and the Public Libraries, 
etc., will be visited. 

Thence to AMSTERDAM for RISKSMUSEUM, etc. 

Spend the night at Amsterdam. 

Sunday. Morning service in English Church; or, alternative, visit 
HAARLEM. 
After lunch to HILVERSUM, and thence to UTRECHT, where 
after dinner a gathering will be held to which the Dutch Library 
Associations and Library Committees have been invited. 
Spend the night at Utrecht. 

Monday. At UTRECHT. Visit the University Library. 
Thence to ROTTERDAM. Visit the Public Library. 
Join boat for home at 4 p.m. 

A special printed Programme of the complete arrangements, including 
visits to Libraries, Monuments, Museums, Reunion, etc., will be sent to 
each member of the party. 

Tickets will be forwarded to members on March 17th. 

Travelling Parties. 
The Main Party, conducted by the Honorary Secretary, leaves Fenchurch 
Street Station at 4.48 p.m., on Thursday, March 20th, to join the 
‘* Batavier’’ Boat at Tilbury (meet near Booking Office at 
4.30 p.m.). Rotterdam will be reached at about 7 a.m. on Good 
Friday. First Class Berths will be reserved on the Boat. 

A Northern Party, under the conduct of Mr. Norman Treliving leaves 
Leeds on Thursday, March 20th, at 3.45 p.m., and travels via 
Hull, reaching Rotterdam on Good Friday at 10.30 a.m. Members 
may join at Hull if more convenient. (The cost of the Excursion 
for members by the northern route is £3 8s. inclusive; and those 
who desire to join should write Mr. TRELIVING at the Central 
Library, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, at once). 

Committee wear blue badges with letters ‘‘ L.A.A.’’ upon them. 

The return will be made from Rotterdam on Monday evening ; London 
will be reached early on Tuesday morning; and Leeds early on 
Tuesday afternoon. 


Cost. The entire cost of the Excursion, including First- 
Class Steamer, railways in Holland, full accommodation 
at the Hague, Amsterdam, and Utrecht, including meals, 
will be £3 10s. Od., payable on March 10th. 

Absolutely final date of entry, March 4th. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
The Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


The next meeting of this branch will be held in Sunder- 
land, on Wednesday, March 19th. Mr. J. Walton, Sub- 
librarian, Newcastle Public Libraries, will deliver a lantern 
lecture on “ The Development of Writing and of the Printed 
Book.” Notices of the meeting will be sent to libraries on 
completion of the final arrangements. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Ourselves, the Journal, and the Future.—Change of 
Editorship marks a stage in the history of any journal, and 
the present change in the editorship of the Association’s 
Journal, therefore, cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
deemed unprecedented. Four years ago, the then Editor 
of the Journal expressed an opinion “that the Editorial office, 
along with that of the other executive offices, had increased 
in its demands on the capacity and industry of its Editor,” 
and that statement may be re-echoed to an increased extent 
to-day. Since the time indicated much water has passed under 
London Bridge. The Association has grown in capacity; 
branches have increased in number, size and in their 
activities; the work of the Council has been systematized ; 
and last, but by no means least, the Journal has grown to 
its present size. In short, the Association has gained in 
strength and honour. Under the guidance of Mr. Ruther- 
ford Purnell the Journal of the Association made steady 
progress and reached a degree of excellence, which the new 
Editor, doubtless in common with all members of the 
Association, will be content to attain to, at all events, for the 
present. That the Association will steadily gain increased 
prestige is firmly rooted in the opinion of its Executive, but 
that body would like to see a quickening up of the pace at 
which the Association is progressing numerically. The cry 
is “ more members,” without whom, that desideratum, alarger 
Journal, than is compatible with present financial resources, 
is impossible. It is with a due appreciation of all this that 
the new Editor takes up the editorial pen and that béte noire 
of all journal contributors, the blue pencil, with a hopeful 
spirit and a sanguine anticipation of the future. 


Mr. MacAlister’s Second Prize Gift to the Easter 
School.—Once again we have to chronicle the generosity of 
Mr. MacAlister, who has repeated his offer of prizes to the 
extent of six guineas, for the forthcoming Easter School in 
Holland. To Mr. MacAlister we tender our hearty thanks 
and our deep appreciation of this additional evidence—if 
such were needed—of his interest in the welfare of the 
L.A.A., to whom he has always been a warm friend. These 
prizes provide to those living on the borderland of uncer- 
tainty, an additional incentive to join the Easter School. 
For the benefit of those still hesitating let us re-capitulate 
the apparent inducements. There is the certainty of an 
enjoyable Easter holiday in the Land of Dykes and 
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Windmills, spent with those of congenial tastes ; there is the 
opportunity of imbibing bibliographical and other knowledge 
which cannot fail to benefit and is a liberal education in 
itself, and there is the competitive element which adds the 
requisite salt to the Easter School venture in the possibility 
of gaining a MacAlister prize. We have expressed before an 
opinion that the occasion is one which should be grasped 
with both hands in no uncertain manner, and we repeat that 
advice again. One more point we must emphasize. In a 
few days, March 4th to be exact, the privilege ceases of 
spending Easter in Holland with the L.A.A. 


The Censorship again.—The whole question of the 
censorship has been revived by the prudish action of the 
Doncaster Library Committee in banning “Tom Jones ” from 
the library shelves. We should find it interesting to know 
how long Fielding’s classic had been permitted to occupy 
shelf space in the Doncaster Library before the iniquity of 
its nature was discovered by the lynx eye of the Doncaster 
Library Committee. We should also find it doubly interesting 
to know whether the Doncaster Library Committee intend 
to set up a standard of consistency by condemning also the 
Bible,Shakespeare’s Works, Swift,Sterne,—but we could goon 
ad infinitum. We have insisted before, and emphatically do 
so again, that the censorship should be within the power of the 
trained librarian, and not at the mercy of a few individuals, 
who however great their capabilities in the matter of drain 
pipe measurements, street lighting, and kindred matters, 
simply make themselves ridiculous as literary censors of the 
public morals. 


Picture Palaces and Public Libraries.—That mushroom 
growth of the twentieth century, the Picture palace, is being 
charged in some quarters as the reason for certain decreases 
in public library issues. We knew it would come, but 
inasmuch as the decrease is almost solely in fiction issues of 
the second grade, librarians will be disposed to regard 
Picture palaces as blessings in disguise, the more especially 
as they are also being credited with creating an increased 
demand for the classical fiction of Dickens, Dumas, 
Thackeray, Victor Hugo, etc. For some considerable time 
there have been substantial evidences of the fiction genie 
being forced back into the bottle again, and we cordially hail 
this fresh evidence of the wane of the fiction percentage 
with unholy glee. 

Bon Voyage !—Mr. H. R. Purnell left England on Friday, 
14th February, for a European tour, before joining his boat 
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at Brindisi for Australia. Amongst a large number of 
friends who saw him off from Liverpool Street were our 
President and Honorary Secretary. 


NON-RESIDENT BORROWERS.* 


By A. Ceci, Piper, Brighton Public Library; Honorary 
Secretary, South Coast Branch. 


The question of the “ Non-resident Borrower” and his 
claims upon the public libraries of this country does not 
seem to have received the attention it deserves. The subject 
is full of debatable points, as there is no uniformity of method 
for dealing with this class of borrower. Some library 
authorities keep strictly to the old rule of allowing ratepayers 
and residents only to borrow books, while others adopt a 
more generous policy. Possibly it is because of the woes, 
imaginary and otherwise, of that long-suffering individual, 
the ratepayer, that libraries are unable to pursue a more 
progressive policy in dealing with these borrowers. There 
seems to be always such a deal of selfishness on the part of 
ratepayers, who appear to think that equal privileges should 
not be granted to those who do not pay their share of the 
cost of maintenance. A question of this kind which involves 
the usefulness to the general public of an institution like the 
public library, should be considered from a National point of 
view rather than from the narrow limits of a ratepayer’s 
outlook. 

In any case, the Reference Library is free to all, 
whether resident or not. We have, therefore, two depart- 
ments under one roof and allow anyone to use the books in 
the one, but confine the use of the other to those resident or 
employed in the town. Surely an anomaly such as this 
ought not to exist. In one department the books may be 
consulted only on the premises; in the other they are lent 
for home reading. If we allow residents and non-residents 
alike to use the Reference Library, we ought to grant the 
same facilities in the Lending Library, provided that proper 
safeguards are adopted for protection against theft and 
negligence. 

The methods of dealing with the non-resident borrower, 
vary considerably: First let us consider what classes of 
persons shall be included under this designation. Those 
that fall under this heading are :— 





*Paper read before a Meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association, at 24, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on November 13th, 1912. 
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Persons employed in the town but living outside. 

Persons being educated in the town but living outside. 

Visitors. 

Persons living in other localities who desire to obtain 
temporary loans. 


Some may, perhaps, object to visitors being included, on 
the ground that while they are staying in a town they are 
residents. It seems more correct to class people staying for 
a week or two on holiday, with non-residents, as their local 
address is, after all, only temporary. The methods adopted 
by various library authorities have been obtained mainly by 
a careful study of the rules and regulations of a number of 
libraries, and may be summarised thus, — 


Peo 


1. Libraries which allow residents only to borrow. 

2. Libraries whichallow residents,and personsemployed 
or being educated in the town, although living 
outside, to borrow. 

3. Libraries which allow outsiders to borrow on pay- 
ment of a small subscription. 

4. Libraries which allow anyone to borrow without 
charge, but with proper safeguards. 


The majority of public libraries will fall under the first 
and second headings, in which the right to borrow is confined 
to those resident, employed, or being educated in the town. 
Of those places where residents only are allowed to borrow, 
I need not say much. One can only recommend that such 
library authorities alter their rules so as to take in some of 
the methods and suggestions put forward later in this paper. 
It is worth noting, however, that there is no uniformity of 
procedure even in these cases. For instance, some towns 
allow only those persons who reside within the Municipal 
borough the right to borrow, while others allow all who 
reside within the Parliamentary borough, to be borrowers. 
So that there is need for the area to be defined even in 
towns where residents only are permitted to use the lending 
library. 

The second method is that adopted by an ever increasing 
number of the more progressive libraries, where, in addition 
to residents, persons employed or being educated in the 
town, but living outside, are entitled to a borrower’s ticket. 
It is hard to understand why so many places refuse to allow 
employees the privilege of borrowing books, and a satisfactory 
reason against such a course is difficult to discover. People 
who find their means of livelihood in a town ought to be 
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entitled to some consideration by the governing authority. 
Indirectly they pay their quota towards the rates, and they 
spend a certain amount of money which benefits the shop- 
keepers; while they often spend more time in the place 
where they are employed than they do in their own homes. 
The people who work in a town help to make that town; 
ergo, they have every right to the privileges offered to 
citizens, of which borrowing from the library is one. The 
same arguments hold good with those who are non-resident 
students. If the people who live in the smaller towns and 
villages cannot obtain proper educational facilities for their 
children, it is only natural that they should take advantage 
of those provided in other towns. The furtherance of 
education is one of the objects of the public library move- 
ment, so that the library ought to encourage students 
irrespective of their place of abode. The fees paid by such 
students help the rates quite as much as the money spent 
by employees. Of course, the rules of the library would 
provide proper safeguards against theft or undischarged 
liabilities, for this class of borrower. It is advisable to use 
a special voucher and ticket of a distinctive colour, so as to 
differentiate them from other tickets in vogue. In addition 
to the signature of the applicant, it should be necessary to 
obtain the signature of a local ratepayer as a guarantor and 
a declaration signed by the employer, schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress, as the case may be, to the effect that the 
applicant is employed by him, or is under his charge for 
educational purposes. 

In a certain number of libraries non-residents may 
become borrowers on payment of a small subscription, 
payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly ; while in at 
least one library, visitors are allowed to borrow on payment 
of twopence a volume. The imposition of a subscription of 
this nature is quite legal. The Public Libraries Act, 1892, 
Section 11, sub-section 3, provides that :— 

‘* Nocharge shall be made for admission to alibrary or museum provided 
under this Act for any library district, or, in the case of a lending 
library, for the use thereof by the inhabitants of the district; but 
the library authority, if they think fit, may grant the use of a 
lending library to persons not being inhabitants of the district, 
either gratuitously or for payment.”’ 

The subscription charged to non-residents varies in different 
places, and ranges from as low as one shilling per annum to 
ten shillings per annum. For example, Bristol, Leeds, and 
Sheffield impose a subscription of five shillings per annum, 
while Croydon charges seven shillings and sixpence a year; 
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and quite a number fix the annual subscription at half-a- 
crown. Subscription borrowers are entitled to the same 
privileges as resident borrowers, and they can claim no 
precedence or preferential treatment on account of their 
subscription; they must conform in every way to all the 
rules and regulations of the library. 

We have just seen that the Public Libraries Act, 1892, 
allows the use of lending libraries to be granted to non- 
residents either with or without making a charge. Very 
few libraries, however, permit outsiders, other than visitors 
staying in the town, to borrow free, but among them it is 
interesting to note are included such important libraries as 
Manchester and Cardiff. In some places a subscription is 
exacted from visitors. 

The question of visitors seems to me to be a very vexed 
one, and a question that is more patent in some towns than 
in others. In most libraries there is no distinction drawn 
between the non-ratepayer who resides in the town and the 
visitor who stays a week or two for a holiday; in fact, it is 
very difficult to find out unless inquiry is made, as visitors 
invariably give the local address. The point is, should a 
visitor be considered as a resident because he happens to 
have a local address for a week or so, or, should such an one 
be considered as a non-resident? Personally, I incline to 
the opinion that visitors should be regarded as _ non- 
residents. By all means allow visitors to have the free use 
of the lending library, but a distinction should be made for 
registration purposes. Visitors help indirectly to pay rates, 
I know; but on the other hand, they are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and it is very difficult to trace them if it 
happens to be necessary. Probably someone will say that 
in a case of a visitor not returning a book, the guarantor 
becomes liable, so that the library will not be the loser. 
This is very true, but the most difficult problem connected 
with visitors is the cancelling of their tickets when they 
leave the town, as hardly one of them will trouble to see 
that his or her ticket is cancelled before returning home, 
with the consequence that someone else may get hold of the 
ticket and use it. Now it is very hard on a guarantor if 
this second person incurs a liability, and does not discharge 
it; and the guarantor is, of course, legally liable. This 
difficulty is more acute in towns where there is a moving 
population, such as my own town of Brighton. It is difficult 
to suggest a remedy, but it is certainly advisable that a 
special form should be used for visitors, which, in addition 
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to the name and local address, should give the visitor’s 
permanent address, and, of course, the signature of a local 
ratepayer as a guarantor. The rule insisting upon a 
ratepayer’s guarantee for all non-resident borrowers is very 
necessary in order to safeguard the library from any 
possible loss. In view of the difficulty of cancellation, it 
would be advisible if some method were adopted whereby a 
visitor should not have a ticket issued to him; or, if a ticket 
is issued, it should be kept always at the library, whethera book 
is borrowed or not. It is also worthy of consideration whether 
visitors’ tickets should not be renewable each week. This 
could be done easily if a special coloured ticket is used. 
But instead of issuing ordinary tickets to visitors, could we 
not devise some kind of coupon which should be entirely 
different in form to the usual library tickets, and give the 
actual dates of the visitor’s stay in the town? Such a 
coupon when presented at the library counter would at once 
call attention to it, and a slight examination would suffice to 
see if it were current or not. It would also prevent anyone 
else from using a visitor’s permit. The wording of the 
coupon might be something like this:—This is to certify that 
RE oe en EEE of (Permanent Address)..........++0++ 
-ohenenmaatal now Staying at (Local Address)..........ccssccssccecceesececens 
is permitted to borrow books from the.................-......0e00e 
Public Library, from (Date)...............60+ WG (GEE): saxéicosecnnccxes 
inclusive. Another point to be determined is whether 
visitors should be allowed to borrow more than one book at 
atime. In libraries where one or two extra tickets are 
issued, for example, is it advisable to issue the same to 
visitors? I think that in special cases only, should more 
than one book be issued; one ticket should prove quite 
sufficient in ordinary cases. We can always stretch a point 
if necessary, and allow more than one book to be borrowed 
when circumstances require it. 

In considering the subject of the non-resident borrower, 
one of the first thoughts that occurs to one’s mind is that 
some scheme of interchangeable borrowers’ ticket should be 
formulated. The idea is by no means a new one, as some 
years ago there was considerable correspondence in the 
Library World arising out of a proposal by Mr. Inkster, of 
the Battersea Public Libraries, to make library tickets inter- 
changeable throughout the Metropolis. Nothing seems to 
have materialised from this discussion, although in 1907, we 
find that Woolwich, Gravesend and Erith Public Libraries 
agreed to loan books (except Fiction) to recognised borrowers 
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from either library, provided that the rules and regulations 
of the library from which the book was borrowed were 
observed; the cost of carriage borne by the borrowers; and 
that each Library Committee undertook to be responsible 
for the safe return of the books and for all liabilities 
incurred. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, 
and there is no reason why libraries in the London area 
should not combine and adopt a scheme of interchangeable 
tickets for their borrowers. If it is possible for several 
libraries in one district to agree to such a scheme, it should 
be possible in other districts. 

We all dream of the day when borrowers’ tickets shall be 
available in any public library in the Kingdom. As we have 
seen, there is no legal difficulty in the way. The problems 
that are really the stumbling blocks are trivial and could be 
easily remedied. They are entirely local, consisting of 
differences in registration methods, lack of uniformity in 
rules and regulations and in administration ; but one of the 
chief difficulties appears to be the conservatism of a number 
of librarians and library authorities. If a system of inter- 
changeable tickets cannot be organised for the whole country. 
why could there not be a series of library districts embracing 
the entire Kingdom, in which a number of libraries should 
agree to allow the borrowers from each library to borrow 
books from any of the libraries in that particular circuit ? 
Failing this, there is no reason why towns close together 
should not recognise each other’s tickets. Towns like 
Brighton and Hove, for example, should allow their 
borrowers to use either library. Unfortunately we do not 
recognise each other’s library tickets, but residents in either 
town may borrow books from both libraries, providing they 
obtain a ticket at each library. 

If it is felt, however, that to allow a person to use his 
borrower’s ticket in any library is not safeguarded enough, 
we could still adopt a system of interchangeable ticket, 
providing that intending borrowers obtain a note of recom- 
mendation from their own librarian, the production of which 
at another library would ensure a person the full privileges 
of an ordinary borrower. It will be found that the people 
who will want most to use the library in another town will be 
those who use that in their own; so there should be little 
risk of losing books. A system of interchangeable tickets 
has certainly everything to recommend its adoption and but 
little to prevent it from becoming a recognised part of the 
library service. 
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There is another aspect of the non-resident problem 
worthy of notice. A large town often has a number of 
smaller towns and villages in its near vicinity, some of which 
may have their own small libraries; but, owing to the rate 
limitation, are unable to provide many of the works 
necessary for students. Why should students be deprived 
of works of the utmost importance to their studies because 
they happen to live in a small town? Surely some means 
whereby they can obtain the books they need should be 
forthcoming. The only solution appears to be for the large 
library to abolish any restrictive rules, and allow persons in 
the small places to borrow books when required. The small 
libraries would naturally return the favour when possible. 
If a limit were fixed that residents in all places within, say, 
five or ten miles of such a town, should be allowed the free 
use of the lending library, it would meet practically all 
requirements, aS applications from persons outside that 
radius would be very rare. The value of a library would 
thus be extended to a greater circle of readers, and conse- 
quently would show an increase in the work accomplished. 

We are all agreed that one of the elementary rules for 
making our libraries popular is that admittance thereto 
should be made as easy as possible. The less formality to 
be observed in obtaining a borrower’s ticket the better. 
This being so, why should it not be sufficient for a person 
visiting another town to obtain a book at once by showing 
his home library ticket and signing the usual voucher in 
vogue in that town? If he is a fit and proper person to 
borrow books from one library, he is competent to be 
admitted as a borrower in another. The permanent address 
of such a borrower should be entered on the local voucher, 
thus enabling him to be more easily traced in the event of 
his not returning a book. 

Another point that comes within the scope of this paper 
is the granting of temporary loans. Students and members 
of the literary professions, no matter where they live, will 
often require the loan of a particular book, which may be 
obtained only in a library some distance away. There is no 
reason why, in cases of this kind, books should not be loaned, 
provided the borrower is willing to pay the expenses of 
postage and carriage. Refusals to grant loans of this sort 
are not to be encouraged ; rather should we feel proud that 
our library is so well-known as to be in request for special 
research purposes. 

Then, perhaps, we might allow persons of recognised 
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position to borrow books upon their own guarantee, or by 
obtaining a ratepayer as guarantor. Birmingham and 
Leeds, for example, allow all Directors of Public Companies 
with registered offices in the city, whether personally 
resident or not, to become borrowers. This could be 
extended so as to include all professional men, such as the 
Clergy, Solicitors, Medical men, and others of like position 
who can be easily traced. The chief argument against this 
course is that it is somewhat alien to the democratic ideals of 
the public library, by giving undue preference to a particular 
class; and, one must admit that this is a sound argument 
against the adoption of such a practice. But there are 
legitimate exceptions. For instance, at this year’s Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Journalists, held in Brighton, 
permission was given to the members to borrow books, 
providing they produced their conference certificate. In 
like manner we allow the students who attend the Summer 
School for Teachers at the Technical College, to borrow 
books if they show a small card stamped “ Summer School, 
Brighton,” which is issued at the College. In each case, a 
note is made of the names and addresses of such borrowers, 
together with the particulars of the books borrowed. A 
recognised educational scheme of this kind should receive 
every help and encouragement from the library authority, 
and the granting of borrowing facilities to these persons 
inflicts no hardship upon the other borrowers. 

I have endeavoured to summarise the chief methods of 
dealing with the “ Non-resident Borrower” and to make a few 
observations thereon; but there are many points upon 
which further information would be valuable and interesting, 
especially with regard to the treatment of visitors. . The 
whole subject is well worth our serious consideration, as the 
methods in vogue are so diverse, and it would be of great 
advantage to the profession as well as to the public if some 
uniform procedure in this matter could be adopted. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
FEBRUARY. GENERAL MEETING. 


The February meeting was held at the Horniman 
Museum and Library, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E., on 
Wednesday, 12th February, 1913, and proved to be as 
instructive and interesting as was anticipated. After an 
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inspection of the Library and Museum some 60 members and 
friends assembled in the Lecture Hall, where the proceed- 
ings were held, with the President in the chair. The 
company included Messrs. Male, Piper and Smither, all of 
the South Coast Branch, to whom the President extended a 
very cordial welcome. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting were read 
and confirmed, the election of a non-London member of the 
Council was proceeded with. On the first show of hands 
there voted for 

Mr. H. G. Hayne (Hornsey) 15. 
Mr. H. G. Steele (Leyton) 5. 
Mr. J. Warner (Croydon) 15. 


Voting then took place on Messrs. Hayne and Warner, 
and, after a tie, Mr. Warner was elected by 19 to 18 votes. 
After a few remarks on the importance of the subject 

to be discussed, the President called upon Mr. James D. 

Younc (Greenwich) to deliver his paper on “The Theory of 

Book Selection.” Mr. Georce R. Botton (Stoke Newing- 

ton), Hon. Assistant Editor of The Library Assistant, 

followed with a paper on “ The Practice of Book Selection.” 

Both papers will be published at anearly date. Before pro- 

ceeding to the discussion, the President rose to present an 

Illuminated Testimonial to Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, the 

retiring Editor. The Testimonial bore the following inscrip- 

tion :— 

‘‘The Council and Members of THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION heartily congratulate Mr. H. RUTHERFORD 
PURNELL on his appointment as LIBRARIAN OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, and wish him happiness and 
prosperity in his new sphere of work. They desire to place on record 
their great appreciation of his work as Editor of The Library Assistant, 
1909-13, and his endeavours on behalf of the Association and of 
Librarianship generally, and, by special resolution of the Council, have 
elected him an HONORARY FELLOW. Signed by the President, 
Vice-President, Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary."’ 


In making the presentation, which he declared to be one 
of the most pleasant duties he had ever had to perform, 
Tus Presipent (Mr. H. T. Coutts) paid a glowing tribute 
to the valuable services Mr. Purnell had rendered, and in the 
name of the whole Association wished him complete success 
and happiness in his future work. In reply, Mr. PurNgELL 
thanked the Association for the handsome Testimonial, and 
expressed his regret that his work: for the L.A.A. had been cut 
so short. The Testimonial would be one of his most treasured 
possessions. He voiced his thanks to the numerous friends 
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who had offered him their congratulations, and took that, the 
only opportunity, of tendering his personal thanks to them. 
Mr. H. G. Hayne (Hornsey) opened the discussion on 
the papers. He drew attention to the number of cheap 
books now being issued, and thought that such books offered 
an opportunity to libraries to increase their stock. Mr. 
W. G. CHAMBERs thought that public libraries would soon 
have to decide whether they should issue books or tabloids. 
The function of a library was not to provide scrappy little 
books, which while pretending to give short cuts to knowledge, 
in reality mislead students into the belief that they were 
receiving thorough instruction in the subject. Librarians 
should taboo the cheap book. When the slight educational 
value of cheap editions and their physical imperfections, 
were considered, it was to be wondered how librarians 
expected that such books would introduce the light of know- 
ledge into the homes of the people. He would have liked 
Mr. Bolton to have dealt more fully with the value of 
reviews as an aid to practical book selection. Mr. E. MALE 
(Brighton), Chairman of the South Coast Branch, said that 
the success of a librarian’s recommendations to committee 
depended very largely upon the former’s persuasive powers. 
Assistants should be encouraged to study publishers’ and 
second-hand catalogues, and invited to co-operate with 
their chiefs in suggesting books for selection. Mr. F. E. 
Sanpry (Canning Town) pointed out that before a librarian 
could proceed scientifically to select books, his library must 
be closely classified. Mr. J. WARNER (Croydon) spoke in 
favour of the cheap edition in certain cases and made special 
reference to Dent’s Every Man’s Library. He thought that 
the Library Association would do well to establish cataloguing 
classes for Booksellers’ Assistants. He did not agree that 
“remainders” were considered by some to be only rubbish. 
Miss BiackwELt (Chelsea) did not agree with buying a 
good book which might never be borrowed instead of a 
popular book which might not be quite so good. The popular 
book might certainly be of some use while the good book 
might be of none. Libraries should not cater merely for “the 
elect” but carry out the principle of “the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number.” Mr.C. H. R. Peacnu (Gray’s 
Inn) considered cheap editions of a book often quite as 
serviceable as the larger works and quite as useful to the 
student. THE PRESIDENT regretted that Mr. Bolton had not 
provided some percentages upon which to base book selection. 
It was, he thought, a good thing for assistants to specialize 
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in certain subjects, so as to be able to select books ona 
sound basis. 


A vote of thanks to the readers of the papers, moved by 
Mr. W.C. Berwick Sayers and seconded by Mr. A. C. PIPER 
(Brighton), Honorary Secretary of the South Coast Branch, 
concluded a most interesting meeting. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH—ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch was held at Leeds on 
Thursday, January 16th. Members were entertained to tea by the staff of the 
Leeds Public Libraries, after which the General Meeting was held in the 
Reference Library, by kind permission of Mr. T. W. Hand, City Librarian. 

Theretiring President, Mr. J.C. Handby (Bradford), occupied the chair, and 
extended a warm welcome to the delegate of the Council of the Association, 
Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, Librarian Elect of the Library of South Australia, 
who had travelled from Croydon to address the meeting. Mr. Purnell’s 
address, ‘* National and International Librarianship,’’ will be found on page 26 
of the February issue of The Library Assistant. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. W. PROCTER (Leeds) said that the 
handing over of school libraries to education authorities was a matter to be 
deplored, since it was inevitable that by such a process the school library 
must suffer. Some form of State alliance, in the shape of financial aid to 
libraries, was desirable. Mr. A. H. GILLGRAss (Hull) was of opinion that 
if, in England, four or five of the most prominent persons in the library 
world combined to advise library authorities on methods of work that would 
be quite equal to results from a Government department. Mr. D. L. 
STRACHAN (Leeds) agreed that State control made for narrowness. His 
experience in France led him to believe that no good results to libraries 
would follow from it. Mr. R. MCLEANNAN (Deputy Librarian, Leeds) 
thanked Mr. Purnell for his address. Leeds had possessed school libraries 
as far back as 1884, varying from 200 volumes each upwards, but interest on 
the part of the teachers waned, and lack of funds caused their gradual death. 
Twelve years ago Juvenile Reading Rooms were opened, and besides their 
use in the evenings, were utilised by classes under teachers for reading. Mr. 
J. C. HaNpBy (Bradford) pleaded for State aid rather than State control. 
Teachers were not able to administer school libraries. Anybody’s business 
wasnobody’s business. Mr. G. W. STROTHER (Leeds) did not favour any connec- 
tion between library and education authorities, since it would mean a working 
to code and no freedom in method. Mr. H. R. Purnell, in replying, 
expressed his gratification at his reception, and then replied to each speaker. 

In accordance with the desire of the Council a discussion then took 
place on Mr. Male’s paper on Staff Interchange, which appeared on page 211 
of the November, 1912, Library Assistant. 

Mr. W. Po.uitt (Leeds), briefly outlined the arguments in favour of 
Staff Interchange, while Mr. J. B. ELL1son (Leeds) summarised the disadvan- 
tages of the proposal. Further discussion was contributed by Messrs. 
Strother, Butterfield, Gillgrass and Treliving, the openers replying. 

On a vote as to whether members present favoured the idea of Mr. Maile’s 
paper or not, 8 were in favour of it and 14 against. Many members did 
not vote. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Purnell, proposed by Mr. N. Treliving (Leeds), and 
seconded by Mr. R. W. Parsons (Bradford), was enthusiastically carried, and 
Mr. Purnell suitably replied. 
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Mr. J. B. Ellison, thenew President, then took the chair, and at the Annual 
Business Meeting the following resolution was carried on the proposition of 
Mr. R. Haxby (Leeds), seconded by Mr. W. Pollitt (Leeds): ‘* That the 
Committee of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library Assistants’ Association 
consider the advisability of providing oral classes in library work for the 
benefit of its members, and so place the assistants in this district on an equal 
footing, as regards educational facilities, with our colleagues in London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and other centres.”’ 

The President announced that the ballot for election of officers for 1913 
had resulted as follows:—PRESIDENT: Mr. J. B. Ellison (Leeds). VIcE- 
PRESIDENTS: Messrs. J. C. Handby (Bradford) and G. W. Strother (Leeds). 
Hon. TREASURER : Mr. W. Procter (Branch Library, Armley, Leeds). Hon. 
SECRETARY: Mr. N. Treliving (Central Reference Library, “ Leeds). 
CoMMITTEE: Misses J. Bell (Saltaire), E. Seaton (Harrogate) and Messrs. 
Butterfield (Bradford); A. H. Gillgrass (Hull); F. Haigh (Halifax) ; R. Haxby 
(Leeds); R. Ineson (Leeds); F. Jarrett (Huddersfield); R.W.Parsons(Bradford) ; 
W. C. Smith (Dewsbury); F. T. Taylor (Barnsley); J. Walker (Leeds). 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Hand for the use of the Library and to the Leeds 
staff for their hospitality concluded a very successful meeting. Meetings are 
being arranged for thesession at Bradford, Manchester, Sheffield and Wakefield. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 

A very successful meeting of the North-Eastern Branch was held at 
Newcastle on Wednesday, January 22nd. 

In the afternoon a football match was played between teams represent- 
ing the libraries north and south of the Tyne, which resulted in a victory for 
the Northumbrians by 5 goals to 1. 

The Association was entertained to tea by kind invitation of the New- 
castle staff. Mr. J. Walton, sub-Librarian, presided over the gathering. 
The evening session was held in the Central Public Library, by kind per- 
mission of the Librarian, Basil Anderton, Esq.,M.A. There was a good 
attendance of members when Mr. Wilson took the chair. 

The Member’s Paper was delivered by Mr. R. Lititz, Sub-Librarian, 
Gateshead, who took for his subject ‘‘ Librarianship—theoretical and 
practical.’’ He emphasised the importance of the junior being fully trained 
in all the branches of his profession. In all other crafts and professions, by 
the time a pupil or apprentice reached the age of twenty-one he had had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with all the branches of his calling. 
On the other hand the speaker knew of libraries where men of twenty-five 
and over had had no opportunity of even taking a practical part in the most 
essential branches of library work: cataloguing and classification. It 
should be a part of the conditions of library service that a system be so 
arranged that every assistant would be enabled to become acquainted with 
the more advanced work of the library while yet a junior. The speaker then 
referred to the L. A. Examination Syllabus, which he regarded favourably. 
He recommended that the subjects be taken in the following order : classifi- 
cation, cataloguing, practical bibliography, library routine, library history, 
literary history. He dealt fully with each section, showing the reasons for 
his order and how the subjects were mutually exclusive; how they followed 
a natural order ; and how they could be taken.without going over the same 
ground a second time. : : 

. Mr.. Witson’s (Darlington) ideas did not coincide with those of the 
Speaker:. He thought a graduated scheme: elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced, covering all the subjects in the syllabus, was preferable. He 
hoped such a scheme as this would be finally arrived at. He was of opinion 
that juniors took their examinations too early. Other speakers included 
Misses FoREMAN, and WHORROD, and Messrs. Ewart, LILLIE, and COLLIER. 
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The Associate’s paper was delivered by Mr. R. CRAWLEY, of Walker 
Branch Public Library, Newcastle, on ‘‘ THE SHorT Story.’’ The best defi- 
nition ofa short story was that of H. G.Wells,who said ‘‘ The short story is any 
fiction that can be read or told in any time from fifteen minutes to an hour,’ 
as it included the idea of the actual telling of the story, as was originally 
the case in the East. The limit then was time, not words, the story lasting 
only just as long as the audience could listen without tiredness. The short 
story has often been compared to the novel, generally to the detriment of 
the former, asa literary form. The speaker reviewed the argument that 
a writer could seldom be master of both the novel andthe short story. The 
small measure of truth that was contained in this charge had almost entirely 
disappeared, as short story writing was but a stage in the development of 
our modern novelist, most of whom graduated in the magazine by means 
of the short story. The history of the short story was then outlined from 
the earliest fairy tales to the times of Boccacio and from then to the 
present day, including references to such writers as Poe, Kipling, Blackwood, 
Conrad, Wells, Jacobs and many others. An interesting discussion 
followed. Mr. BRicGs said that the success of the short story was due to 
the sense of inevitability which was forced upon the reader; it contained 
things which had to be said. It was impossible to think of our best writers 
saying that they would write a story and then looking for a subject. They 
were impelled to speak naked truths, and these rigid forms were the only 
vehicles for such truths. Messrs. TURNBULL, GiBSON, LILLIE, FOREMAN, 
COLLIER, and WILSON also spoke. 

During the evening it was announced that the Committee had decided 
to offer two prizes, value £1 and 10s. respectively, for the best two essays 
sent in by associates on a subject which will be announced on a 
subsequent date. 

The next meeting of the Branch will be held in Sunderland, on March 
19th, by kind invitation of J. A. Charlton Deas, Esq., F.R.H.S. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 

The second meeting of the South Coast Branch was held at the Hove 
Public Library, on Wednesday, 22nd January, when 32 members and friends 
attended, including the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts) and several others from 
London. Mr. J. W. Lister (Borough Librarian) was responsible for an 
attractive local programme, which proved both enjoyable and instructive. 
The afternoon was spent at the printing and bookbinding works of Messrs. 
Emery & Son, by kind invitation of the proprietors. Mr. Emery conducted 
the party over his extensive premises, explaining everything likely to be of 
interest. Opportunities were also given of seeing the linotype and monotype 
printing machines at work, while a very instructive account was given, with 
practical demonstrations, of the various operations necessary in the making 
of process blocks. The visitors were then conveyed to the private residence 
of Mr. Lister, where he and Mrs. Lister very kindly entertained them to tea. 

The meeting took place in the evening at the Hove Public Library, by 
kind permission of the Library Committee. Col. Nourse, who was to have 
been inthechair, was unavoidably absent throughillness, and Mr. LIsTER kindly 
took his place. Apologies for non-attendance were received from Col. Nourse, 
Mr. Henry D. Roberts (Director, Brighton Public Library), and Miss 
Marian Frost (Librarian, Worthing). The meeting took the form of a 
debate evening, three subjects being brought forward for discussion. © 

Miss L. FAIRWHEATHER (Brighton) in a very interesting and able paper 
introduced the subject ‘‘ Should Libraries be open on Sundays?’ taking the 
affirmative side, and Mr. H. MEw (Hove) put forward in a forcible manner 
the arguments against the proposition. The London members having to leave 
early, Mr. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS then delivered an entertaining and 
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instructive lecture on the Easter excursions of the L.A.A., illustrated with 
lantern slides, which was much appreciated. Thesubject of ‘‘ Open Access "’ 
was the next item on the programme, Miss K. LAWRENCE (Worthing) taking 
the affirmative and Miss M. PayNE (Worthing) the negative. These two 
papers summed up the pros and cons of the subject in an admirable manner, 
and both ladies are to be congratulated upon their first effort in this direction. 
Mr. REGINALD E. SMITHER (Brighton) and Mr. A. WEBB (Brighton) then 
introduced the subject, ‘‘Is a Printed Catalogue necessary in Open Access 
Libraries?’’ the former taking up the cudgels on behalf of the’ printed 
catalogue, the latter taking the opposite view, and both papers were excellent 
summaries of the arguments for and against the need of a printed catalogue 
in libraries administered on the open access system. Good discussions 
followed, in which Messrs. Redgrave, Male, Webb, Coutts, Piper, the 
Misses Gerard and Barnett, and the Chairman took part. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the readers of the papers, to the Chairman 
and Mrs. Lister, the Library Authority, and to all those who contributed 
to the success of the meeting, concluded the proceedings. 








SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


One of the most successful meetings in the history of this Branch both 
from social and numerical standpoints was held at the Central Library, 
Cardiff, on the afternoon of Wednesday, February 12th, when the Associa- 
tion was favoured with a miscellaneous recital by the Rev. W. Carvosso 
CarRLYON. Mr. Alderman Trounce, J.P. (Chairman of the Cardiff Public 
Libraries Committee) who kindly presided, after introducing and welcoming 
Mr. Carlyon on behalf of the Association, spoke in a most encouraging 
manner of the evident advantages of such a body as the L.A.A. Mr. 
Trounce remarked that there was an evident desire on the part of the 
Libraries Committee to better the conditions of the staff. The Rev. Carlyon, 
who was received with hearty applause, first recited a Chinese story entitled 
‘*Oh! Ho!! of the Golden Belt,’’ by J. G. Saxe. which was splendidly 
rendered and greatly enjoyed by all present. His next effort, entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Clock,”’ by T. de Witt Talmage, was delivered in a masterly manner and 
proved Mr. Carlyon to be an elocutionist of marked ability. The rendering 
of ‘‘ An Unprofitable Servant,’’ by L. G. Moberly, however, stamped Mr. 
Carlyon as an actor as well as an elocutionist. The pathetic efforts of a 
London East End doctor to lessen the suffering of the poor of his district— 
efforts which culminated in the sacrifice of his own life—was graphically 
portrayed. A vote of thanks to the reciter was proposed by Mr. Trounce 
and seconded by the Chief Librarian of Cardiff—Mr. Harry Farr. Mr. 
Trounce’s kindness in occupying the chair was greatly appreciated, and a 
vote of thanks, which was proposed by Mr. Williams and seconded by the 
the Hon. Secretary, was heartily received by all. 

The next meeting will be held on the 12th March at the Central Library, 
Cardiff, when Mr. Fred Bullock will deliver a lantern lecture entitled ‘‘ The 
Evolution of the Book.”’ 


OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD. 


By the death of the Earl of Crawford, in his 66th year, 
the literary world loses a devoted patron, and science a 
distinguished ornament. To librarians the Earl’s name is 
most intimately associated with his fame as a bibliophile; as 
a British Museum Trustee and as President of the Library 
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Association in 1898-9, when his Presidential Address took 
the form of a eulogy of the private collector. At Haigh 
Hall, near Wigan, his lordship housed literary treasures, 
making one of the finest private libraries in the world, the 
catalogue consisting of over 5,000 folio pages. Part of the 
original collection found a refuge in the Advocates’ Library 
during the Scotch Rebellion and later part of the famous 
library was sold to Mrs. John Rylands. The Wigan Public 
Libraries have lost a friend and generous donor in the person 
of the late Earl. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PuBLic LIBRARIES. ANDERTON, 
BasiL, and TurRNBULL, T. E. Catalogue of Books 
concerning the Greek and Latin Classics at the Central 
Public Library. 269 pp. IIlus. 10-in. x 7}-in. Cloth. 
1912. 


The Lemnian Athene, attributed to Pheidias, and probably one of the 
most beautiful representations of the Goddess of the air and of wisdom, is 
an appropriate frontespiece to this most beautiful catalogue. The inscrip- 
tion: 

‘* To the Glory that was Greece, 
To the Grandeur that was Rome”’ 


is ambitious indeed in a catalogue, and this is the dedication of the one before 
us. It is unique in being illustrated by little head and tail pieces and 
illustrations in the text, besides the fine photograph of the Roman Forum, the 
most prominent features of which are the ‘‘ Nameless column with the 
buried base’’ (which quotation is no longer true seeing that the base has 
been uncovered), the Rostra, and the buildings on the Tarpeian Hill. 
he ambition of the compilers seems to have been realised, for the 
catalogue is, in production and compilation, one of the best we have been 
fortunate enough to handle. It consists of a classified list according to the 
Dewey Classification worked out minutely, and Latin and Greek author lists. 
Under each form the entries are very full, and generally speaking in the 
rarer editions full bibliographical particulars are given, omitting pagination. 
There are also mediaeval and modern Latin, and modern Greek author lists. 
The introduction, besides giving a very full table of the classification, gives a 
chronological list of the various printers of classical works from 1482 to the 
year 1600, and a list of Elzevirs covering 1614 to 1678. The index is a most 
satisfactory combination of subjects, authors, editors, translators, commen- 
tators, and illustrators in one alphabet, the subject entries being distinguished 
by italics. Where a book represents matter upon Greek and Latin together, 
an asterisk is placed over the language digit of the class number. This is an 
— and useful device. The preface has the following interesting 
paragraph 
si Catein periodicals and books belonging to Armstrong College Library 
are included in the Catalogue. It will be remembered that, with regard to 
the proceedings of learned societies and analogous publications, both the 
Public Libraries Committee and the Armstrong ‘College Library Committee 
were some time ago good enough to approve a scheme of co-ordination, 
whereby needless duplication was avoided ; and that, by means of the money 
saved, new fields of research were thrown open tothe student. The principle 
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thus approved and adopted has to some extent been applied also to the 
purchase of books. As the students of one institution have been made 
welcome to the privileges of the other, it has been unnecessary for the 
Public Library to buy certain books that the Library of the College had 
acquired, and viee versa. Therefore, by way of confirming the co-operation, 
it has been thought well to include in this Public Library Catalogue certain 
important books and transactions belonging to the College Library.”’ 
Altogether we congratulate the compilers upon the results of their 
labours. Mr. Basil Anderton writes the following graceful acknowledgment : 
‘*1 desire, furthermore, to thank Mr. T. E. Turnbull, Chief Assistant in the 
Reference Library, for his able co-operation. His enthusiasm, acumen, and 
vibliographical skill have indeed helped to make our ‘labours pleasures,’ 
and have proved invaluable in bringing this difficult yet deeply interesting 
task to a conclusion.’’? This willingness of a Chief Librarian to give honour 
where it is due, and in such kindly fashion, can only intensify the respect in 
which he is already held throughout the profession. ee 


Puituips, D. Ruys. The Romantic History of the 
Monastic Libraries of Wales from the Fifth to the 
Sixteenth Centuries: Celtic and Mediaeval Periods. 
62 pp. 104-in.x6}-in. Boards. 1912. Swansea: The 
Author. 3s. 6s. net. 

This interesting work is a reprint with additions of the thesis accepted 

for the diploma of the Library Association which appeared last year, 1912, 

in The Library Association Record. The book is an affectionate study of the 

storehouses of early Welsh literature, as also of the various productions of 
the early scriptoriums. by one who is an authority on the vernacular sources. 

Its divisions are, the Celtic period; mediaeval period ; particular libraries ; 

and the concluding chapter, the dissolution, describes the destruction wrought 

by the suppression of the monasteries in 1539. Neath, Margam, Carmar- 
then, Whitland and many another Welsh abbey has contributed much to 
the preservation of literature ; and all lovers of literary history will value 

the record in Mr. Phillips’s pages. A brief list of authorities rounds off a 

work upon which we congratulate the author and ourselves. 

-_—__— W.C.B.S. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

Bett, E. J., formerly of the Fulham Public Libraries, has been appointed 
to catalogue the Library of the University, Auckland, N.Z. 

Deas, J. A. CHARLTON, Librarian and Director of the Sunderland Public 
Libraries, Museum, and Art Gallery, has been granted an increase of £50, 
whilst the maximum salary has been fixed at £450 per annum. 

Freer, Mr. Percy, of the Walsall Public Library, has been appointed to 
the University Library, Birmingham, and not to the Leeds University 
Library as erroneously given in our January issue. 

*SHarpP, Henry A., Senior Assistant, Fulham Public Libraries, has 
been appointed Librarian-in-Charge of the Central Reference Library, 
Croydon. 

[The other selected candidates were:—Messrs. W. B. Coupland 
(Blackburn); *E. H. Matthews (Exeter); *S. Rigg (Carlisle); A. Sims 
(Bedford). Mr. Sharp, who holds the six provisional certificates of the 
L..A.—three ‘‘with merit’’—was the winner of the MacAlister Easter 
School Prize, 1912.] 

*WaRNER, JOHN, F.L.A., Librarian-in-Charge, Central Reference 
Library, Croydon, has been appointed Librarian-in-Charge of the Central 
Lending Library in succession to Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell. 

*Member, L.A.A. 





